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MARYKNOLL 


MARYKNOLL is an American foundation for for- 
societies, one for priests and Brothers and the other 
for Sisters. Including candidates, the two groups 
total 1,270. « Central headquarters for both societies 
are at Maryknoll, New York. Preparctory seminaries 
for the training of priests are maintained in various 


eign missions, which includes two 


sections of the country from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. « The Maryknoll Fathers were established by 


the Archbishops and Bishops of the United States as 
a national society for foreign missions, and authorized 
by His Holiness, Pius X, at Rome, June 29, 1911. . In 
seven large areas of the Orient—in South China, 
Japan, Manchukuo, and Chosen—Maryknollers are la- 
boring among 20,000,000 pagan souls. - The legal 
title of the Maryknoll Fathers is the Cctholic Foreign 
Mission Society of America, Inc. That of the Maryknoll 
Sisters is the Foreign Mission Sisters of St. Dominic, Inc. 
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The old order passeth. 

In Japan, as else- 
where, buildings are fol- 
lowing the modern trend 
of architecture. The new 
Diet Building, Tokyo, seen 
in the distance, presents 
a strong contrast to the 
ancient, timber doorway 
and the graceful ki- 
monos of the foreground. 
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TALK OF THE MISSIONS 


REFUGEE WORK An interesting feature of the Canton 
relief program is the series of industrial 
cooperatives which have been established to assist able- 
bodied men and women in finding moderately gainful 
occupation. Such cooperatives have been established as 
weaving, spinning, knitting, mining, transport, printing, 
pen-making, leather-work, candles, and soap-making. 
Plans are going forward for cooperative enterprises in 
cement, glass, chemicals, paper, and minerals. 
CHIEFTAINS Independent chiefs in Uganda, Africa, are as- 
sisted by elders and village headmen, but they 
have duties that would make local sachems look like 
amateurs. A chief is expected, for instance, to make rain 
when such is required for the crops. But usually he has 
little authority other than that which the Government 
accords him. Since the office is hereditary, many of the 
boys in St. Aloysius College, in Gulu, are in line for chief- 
tainships. From headman to street sweeper, the missioner 
must be interested in all. Social life as well as indi- 
vidual life must be Catholic. 


CATHOLIC ACTION A group of students from the seminary 
at Miyazaki, Japan, elected to spend 
their summer vacation in highways and byways, touring 
the Takanabe district, accompanied by an experienced 
missioner. They engaged in Catholic Evidence work in 
the various villages through which they passed, singing 
hymns and showing lantern slides of a religious nature. 
While many non-Christian Japanese rustics thus caught 
for the first time a glimpse of the light of the Catholic 
Faith, the boys themselves reaped no little benefit from 
the closer acquaintance they gained with a part of the 
country extremely rich in its historical traditions. 


‘CANNED” SERMON Mindful of his flock in distant Korea, 

the Reverend Stephen Hannon, a 
Maryknoll missioner now in Detroit, prepared a Christ- 
mas sermon in Korean and went to a recording studio to 
have a record made of it. The manager of the studio 
was so impressed with the missioner’s devotion to his flock 
that he refused to accept payment. Father Craig, pastor 
at Shingishu, Korea, surprised Father Hannon’s former 
parishioners by playing the record for them during the 
holidays. One old Korean grandmother, not acquainted 
with the mechanism of such a contraption, comes back 
often to hear her beloved missioner; but she still thinks 
it ‘a shame to keep him cooped up in that box.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION An experiment which is being closely 
observed by numerous missioners is 
that conducted by the Passionists in Yuanling for the 


higher education of their elite. The mission annually 
superintends a series of competitive examinations among 
the elementary-school graduates of the year and awards 
five middle-school scholarships. Only boys whose parents 
are practicing Catholics may compete, and the boys are 
pledged to place themselves at the service of the mission 
for several years after graduation. The students chosen 
are normally sent to two of the leading Catholic schools 
in Hankow, which thus benefit also. 

Without incurring the expenses required for a separate 
middle school, the mission can thus have a little group of 
young people going on for more advanced studies. One 
interesting development in this three-year-old experiment 
is that two of the boys have entered the seminary. 


500,000 CATHOLICS} Java, which in 1840 had no priest, now 

has about 500,000 Catholics, mostly con- 
verts from Islam. Father von Kalken, S.J., visitor of 
the Jesuit missions in India, who has been revisiting 
Java, stated that when he first went there in 1909 the 
Catholic population was 60,000. 

The Jesuits in 1859 were the first religious to go to 
Java, and now there are several other orders there, in- 
cluding Carmelites, Vincentians, and Missionaries of the 
Sacred Heart. 


176,000 CONVERTS INA YEAR During the past year, the Cath- 
olic population of the Belgian 
Congo increased 176,884. The present Catholic popula- 
tion numbers 1,944,376—not including 17,483 foreign 
residents. However, the total native population is 
14,000,000. But the missioners are as capable as they 
are zealous. ‘‘Make the Congo Catholic” is the watch- 
word of their effort. There are approximately 600,000 
children in Catholic schools, 524 Catholic hospitals, 102 
leper homes, and numerous other public assistance centers, 
all in charge of missioners. Bravo, Scheut Fathers! 


Buttons and children’s clothes 
were not very companionable, 
discovered Sister Mary Joseph of the Orphanage in Wu- 
chang. Furthermore, not one of the shops in town 
stocked these indispensable disks. Sympathetic little 
Josephine, sensing Sister’s predicament, came to the res- 
cue. Two days after the futile shopping tour, she ap- 
proached the Superior with this announcement: ‘See, we 
have brought you a whole box of buttons!” 

Expectantly, Sister opened the box and beheld—dozens 
of buttons—all colors, all sizes! “But where did you 
manage to find so many buttons?” she asked. 

“We pulled them all off our clothes,” said little 
Josephine proudly. 


“WHO'S GOT THE BUTTON” 











F rier, I’m homesick. You know why? I 
miss Holy Week in the provinces. Right 
now, Father, my madre is working very hard 
to finish the beautiful new dress that Maria 
will wear in the procession.” 

“But,” I interrupt, “surely your mother 
knew last week that Mary would need the 
dress.” 

I am told that it has to be done today; 
otherwise Maria will not like it. Then comes 
the explanation that Maria is the Mother of 
he ere Jesus, and Jesus has to die before His Mother 
eet knows that she needs a new dress for the 
procession to the grave. 

The story of Holy Week and Easter in the 
Islands is thrilling. I cannot vouch for it as 




















































an eyewitness, being tied to Manila during te 
these days, but it is always reported in Manila ul 
and hence forms part of my Holy Week. é 

It. all starts with the ringing of the bells dit 
on Holy Thursday. Then there is the Proces- esc 
sion of the Presanctified to a really beautiful otk 
side altar. The word “beautiful” is used pal 
after much consideration, for the provincianos m0 
know how to decorate. A piece of bamboo, the 
a bunch of rattan, some colored paper, all cir 
placed judiciously and garnished with candles rop 
and handmade paper flowers, can present a stal 
sight that is seldom seen elsewhere. tray 

Outside the church there is the climax of bell 

the play that opened four weeks ago in the one 
plaza with the scene of Adam and Eve in rise 
their native habitat. Nightly it has con- resp 
tinued for three hours. ‘Thursday the players mot 
presented their Lord crucified. 

Good Friday, after the Mass of the Pre- I 
asa 
char 
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Left: A Holy Thursday procession in Manila. 
Below: People telling their beads and visiting the the 
repository came all during the day and night. Spl 
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sanctified, there is a procession in which the 
hearse containing the Body of Christ is 
drawn around the village and finally placed 
in the center aisle of the church for venera- 
tion. The dirge, or singing of the Passion, 
has been going on since Thursday and will 
- on, with a relief for each tired narrator, 
until Friday night. 

The town also takes part on Good Friday, 

; they have for a century or more, in a liv- 
ig play or ceremony in which the whole of 
he Passion is performed. Twelve “Apos- 
les” have their feet washed, and some for- 
tunate man shows how his Savior hung 
pon the cross. 

Early Sunday morning, as the sun is scat- 
tering the darkness which actually and fig- 
uratively covers the land, two processions 
start from the church and, taking separate 
directions, pass around the village. One 
escorts the Christ in His burial clothes; the 
other, His sorrowing Mother and her com- 
panions, dressed in the dark clothes of 
mourning. Slowly the processions wend 
their way down the narrow streets that en- 
circle the town. A chosen few pull the 
ropes of the wagons upon which the statues 
stand. Then the two processions, having 
traveled in opposite directions, meet. The 
bells of the church peal forth, and some 
one pulls off the mourning clothes. Christ, 
risen and glorious, meets His Mother, now 
resplendent in the gown that Benjamin’s 
mother made for her. 


In Manila, Holy Week is quite the same 
as at home. At San Beda College the plain 
chant, as may be expected, is handled in a 
splendid manner by the Benedictine Fathers; 
the Dominican College, likewise, has an in- 
spiring musical program during these days. 
At the Cathedral His Excellency, Arch- 
bishop O’Doherty, pontificates at all the 
ceremonies. Visiting the churches of the 
city on Holy Thursday may be done by cab, but the 
visits on Good Friday, according to an ancient custom 
here, must be made on foot. Since Holy Week usually 
comes during our warmest season, this is more of an 
ordeal than may be imagined. The Filipinos usually 
spend all day Good Friday in the churches; Holy Sat- 
urday sees another line of worshipers; and Easter Sun- 
day is gala as groups move from church to church. 

Last night, Holy Thursday, I went to make a short 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament. I thought I should find 
a few faithful fallen asleep near the repository. But to 
my surprise many people were there telling their beads 
and singing hymns in common. The church was so full 
that it was hard to make way up the aisles to reach the 
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The Way of the Cross at a Manchu mission on Good Friday 


sanctuary. The most complete peace and tranquillity 
reigned in an atmosphere of exceptional piety. Prayers 
went on without interruption. 

At eleven o’clock the pastor came to preach an hour's 
adoration. He read from the Gospels, commenting on 
what happened during that terrifying night from ‘Thurs- 
day to Friday—the touching discourse of Our Lord after 
the Last Supper, His testament to the apostles. After 
midnight the faithful continued their prayers and hymns 
until the morning office. 

The Spanish padres planted deeply a loving devotion 
to the Sacred Passion of Our Lord, and we find in the 
Philippines, as perhaps no place else, all the glory, sor- 
row, and joy of Holy Week. 





She had come from another village two miles away and had started her work before the priest knew she was there. 
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Axa LI was the mis- 
sioner’s wash lady. She 
was very old, and her face 
vas wrinkled and brown. 
she had come from an- 
other village two miles away and had begun her washing 
ven before the priest knew that she was in the mission. 

‘here was a red sore on Amah’s cheek and another on 
‘er arm. For these the missioner often gave her salves 
-nd ointments, but the months passed and the sores grew 

ger. Amah never complained, and how proudly she 
brought back the linens clean and neatly ironed! 

One day the priest asked her: “Amah, would you let 
mie take you to the doctor so that he may look at those 
sores? I can not seem to get them healed.” 

Amah said, “Ah, Father, it is nothing. 
the pain now. 
worse. 


































































































I am used to 
Not even the boiling water makes it 
But, if you desire, I will go.” 

So they walked to the other end of the town, where 
there was a tiny hospital, and the priest asked the doctor 
to heal Amah Li. ‘Father, it is leprosy,” said the medico. 
“IT can do nothing but give you some oil to allay the 
pain. She will be dead by autumn.” 

The missioner was sad, because by now he had a very 
tender love for the silent old servant who worked so 
faithfully and never complained. 

The hot months of summer came, and soon Amah 
could no longer take the washing down to the stream. 
She lay all day on her bed of boards with her rosary 
trembling through her fingers, and her eyes grew glassy 
and fixed. But every day the house boy brought the 
soiled linen and piled it in the corner of Amah’s room. 
The priest saw it, and at first he thought to have the boy 
take it to the river and wash it.. But he noticed how 
much this distressed the old creature, who quavered, “di, 
ai, Father, it is not proper that this old one should lie 
here idle while a man does her work.” 

The priest comforted her: “Ah, old mother, rest at 
ease. He eats more rice than you do—he should do more 
work!” 

Often when the eyening sun crimsoned the drab walls 
of her room Amah could hear the Christians singing their 
night prayers, and she would raise her weak voice with 
theirs in praising God. ‘The priest took time each day 
to spend a few moments with the old lady, talking of 
God—the God she would soon see.. The sore on her 
cheek grew larger and was creeping slowly towards the 
big veins in her neck. Amah’s time was near. 

She was silent now all day, except when the priest 
came and when she sang the evening prayers. Only one 
thing troubled the saintly sufferer—her work was being 
done by another. So the priest told her one day, a month 
before the end: “Ancient one, you should not be troubled, 

































































































































































































OLD AMAH LI 


How an old laundress won a priest's 
heart, and he the hearts of his people, 
is told by Rev. George L. Krock, M. M. 
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but to please you the 
clothes shall wait till you 
can do them. Each day 
they shall be brought here 
to you, as before.” 

A light of happiness came into the old eyes, and she 
sighed contentedly, “It is well, Father. God bless you!” 

So for a month the pile of laundry grew higher, and 
each day Amah grew weaker. She could no longer see 
if the gown the priest was wearing needed to be washed. 
She smiled and prayed always. Now she had to be fed 
the little rice she could swallow. 

And then one day she slipped away to the Bright Land 
—as free and clean as a young girl—to the land where 
there would never be any more clothes to wash. And 
the priest wept when they buried her on the windswept 
hillside. The people said, “Father has a tender heart.’’ 
And they loved him. 

e 


ORIENTAL ODDITIES From times immemorial farmers have 

performed some ceremony, supersti- 
tious or religious, to ask for an abundant harvest. In 
China this traditionally occurs in the spring, just after the 
planting, when rice-shoots exhibit their signs of growth 
after being transplanted from the seed beds. The occa- 
sion is known as the Tsing-miao-hwui, the feast of the 
sprouting seeds. At this time of the year one may see 
the fields dotted with charms. 

Paper talismans of five different colors are attached to 
sticks thrust into the ground: one at the center of a 
field, and the other four at the north, east, south, and 
west. On each charm is drawn a picture of a dragon, a 
horse, a phoenix, and a stork: the dragon is the god of 
water and rain, the phoenix is a bird of good luck and 
happiness, the stork is the carrier pigeon of the mortals, 
and the horse symbolizes protection from harm. The 
charms are finally burned in the belief that by fire the 
material elements are mystically transferred to the spirit 
world where they obtain from the spirits the favor re- 
quested. 

Because they have not been taught otherwise, the non- 
Christians of mission lands appeal to weak gods to satisfy 
their, natural needs. Catholic farmers in China are, 
therefore, especially fond of the Church’s age-old rite of 
blessing the fields in the springtime., 

These human wants recall Christ’s parables of the 
farmer, the sower and the seed, the vineyards, and the 
fields white for the harvest. Here, too, the missioner sees 
the reflection of his own apostolic vocation as he prays 
God, in the ritual of the Church, to grant a good harvest 
for the fields of his flock. His energies are directed to a 
supernatural harvest; so, likewise, he prays God to bless 
his field of labor to insure a rich harvest of souls. 
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A modern apostle in China inspects the carving of an ancient tomb. 


TSING MING 


By Very Rev. Thomas V. Kiernan, M.M. 


Two spring festivals, the Christian Easter and the Chi- 
nese Tsing Ming, are comparable, for both have their 
source in the tomb. The efficacy of the Christian reli- 
gion is founded on Christ’s resurrection from the tomb; 
the main act of worship in the Chinese religion centers 
around the graves of ancestors. 

According to ancient tradition, the ceremony of wor- 
shiping at the graves should be performed a few days 
prior to the spring equinox. Not only the members of 
the wealthy class participate in the elaborate ceremony, 
but also the poor of the humblest families in the land. 





Where there are large clans descended 











from the same ancestors, all go to the 
gorgeously embellished tombs for the 
performance of the sacrificial rites. Even 
beggars visit the tombs, and with other 
relatives of the deceased they, too, kneel 
and worship. 

The more prosperous members of the 
clan first meet in the family hall, where 
pigs are slaughtered and all sorts of of- 
ferings and sacrifices are provided in 
abundance. Among the poorer folk a 
piece of pork suffices with some chicken 
meat, fruit or rice, or wine. In the 
more elaborate affairs the wealthy clas: 
march in procession, bearing the sacri- 
ficial offerings in all pomp and splendor. 
The common folk are content if a few 
of the men are present—preferably one 






















































member from each generation still liv ~ 
ing. Not infrequently the grandfather, me 
father, son, and grandson all participate 

to demonstrate to the ancestral spirits fle 

that the ancient family line is being con- ie 

tinued without interruption. per 

At the tombs the offerings are pre- af 

sented to the spirits of the ancients with haa 

much bowing and kowtowing, while - 

formal prayers are recited and paper anit 

gifts, together with incense, are burned. ae 

It is believed that the offerings—even laid 

the food—give off a supernal substance He 

which can be enjoyed by the spirits. vinta 

Imitation money is also burned, in the By... 

belief that, by burning, each piece of help 

money is transformed into spiritual sub- O 

stances which benefit the departed souls. B jage, 

But the Chinese are too practical to gods 

stop there. While small portions of §  teng 

the edible offerings may be left at the wary 

tombs, the greater portion is borne back B the ; 
to the ancestral hall, where the living B the g 

devoutly and gladly consume it. Hence, § “aj, 
both the living and the dead members B coos , 
of the clan partake of the same sacrificial offerings. keep : 
To omit these observances is considered a great offense thoug 
against moral propriety and a breach of filial duty. The ,.,., ‘i 
common belief is that good fortune, domestic prosperity, rarely 
honors, and riches all depend on an impulse given at the § gjicg ; 
tombs of ancestors. As a result, the practice is almost § ,,i1] , 
universal. wih'4 
“When heaven and earth are served with sincerity,” B delicac 
says Chinese philosophy, “the spiritual intelligences cis Bf t.ble. 
play their rewarding powers; when the ancestral temples Bf sce tha 
and the tombs of the ancients (Continued on page 3))@ o: the 





I. may not be out of place to say a few 
words about one of the most important, 
though least heard of, members of a 
mission compound—the house boy. 

A good house boy is the last word in 
efficiency. After one of them has been 
on the job for a few days, your every 
whim and fancy has been engraved on 
his mind. He knows every item of your 
wardrobe and the proper place for every 
book in your library. He has probed 
nto every nook and corner of the house, 
and there are no secrets from him. Ask 
iim to bring the key to the safe, and he 
will go straight as a homing pigeon to 
the hiding place you thought would baf- 
fle a Sherlock Holmes. Tell him you 
have mislaid anything anywhere in the 
house, and then sit down and relax; he’ll 
have it in your hands before you can 
emember when you began to miss it. 

At home his hours of labor are as 
flexible as a rubber band. He is your 
unfailing alarm clock ,and can be de- 
pended upon to call you at any hour 
of the day or night. Through the day 
he will busy himself with many things, 
but he always has one eye, or at least 
one ear, cocked in your direction and 
can tell when you want him before you 
have made up your mind to call him. 
He manages to get a glimpse of most 
visitors before they meet you and can 
usually supply a short history of each to 
help you through the interview. 

On mission visitations into the vil- 
lages your “boy” is nothing less than a 
godsend. Knowing how long you in- 
tend to be away from home and with a 
wary eye on the weather, he packs just 
the right amount of clothing. En route, 
the distasteful but necessary business of 
“talking price” falls to his lot, and he 
sees to it that chair coolies and others 
keep their imaginations in check while they mull over the 
thought of a foreign fare. To strangers he explains who 
you are, and why you are here; with the result that you 
rarely find any but friendly faces among the non-Cath- 
olics in the villages. To your hosts on these visits he 
will make gentle suggestions as to the menu, and you 
will be pleased to note the absence of certain Chinese 
delicacies as you gather with others around the 
teble. He is your sacristan while on the road and will 
see that the pigs, chickens. and hay have been cleared out 
of the room where Mass .s to be said. He prepares the 


He is called “boy”—though he may be old enough to be your father. 


NUMBER-ONE HOUSE BOY 


By Rev. James F. Smith, M. M. 


altar and the vestments and will probably serve your Mass 
if he isn’t out rounding up the latecomers, or persuading 
timid pagans to come in and see what’s going on and to 
listen to the foreign priest talk the doctrine. 

All in all, your boy, although he may be old enough 
to be your father, is a gem of purest ray serene. Even 
though he may follow the simile so far as to have certain 
flaws in his make-up, it is easy to overlook them, or, recog- 
nizing him as another son of Adam, to forgive them and 
to take him at his true face value—a loyal friend and 
faithful servant. 
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Japan was beautiful with the renowned cone of Fujiyama shining brightly through the cherry blossoms. 


Parez. J. Ryan Hucues, p.p., the latest Maryknoll 
apostle to reach the Kyoto Mission, is looked up to by 
one and all. We haven’t a man on the Mission within 
inches of his highness. 

Father hails originally from Philadelphia, but in the 
course of his progress towards Journey’s End, Maryknoll 
in Japan, has enjoyed stop-over privileges in Nova Scotia, 
Overbrook Seminary in Pennsylvania, North American 
College in Rome (where he was ordained in March, 
1925), again at Overbrook Seminary as professor; until 
in 1933 his call to the foreign missions became so very 
pronounced that Cardinal Dougherty let him go, with 
his blessing, to Maryknoll. 

For some years thereafter, as the Maryknoll College 
near Scranton was not in complete possession of its 
faculty, “Doctor Ryan” taught philosophy and history 
there. But somehow or other his distractions got in the 
habit of overshooting the Pacific and hovering around Ja- 
pan. The more he met in America those who hailed 
from. the Land of the Chrysanthemum in November, the 
more attracted he felt towards the Land of the Cherry 
Blossoms in April. 


Finally guardian angels must have gotten together and 
arranged it, for Father J. Ryan Hughes has had his 
dream come true and feels proportionately happy in reach- 
ing “home” at last. What though the tongue be strange! 
He has wrestled with and vanquished many ere this; 
and, to judge by the ceaseless onslaught being waged 
against it by the enthusiastic’ padre, it won’t be long till 
the Japanese tongue becomes his as well. 

€ 
~The above article: appeared in the Bamboo Wireless, 
Monsignor Byrne’s breezy little news sheet from Kyoto 
Father Hughes’ description of the trip from Maryknoll to 
his new mission makes this epilogue the more interesting: 

“Father Patrick Joy, S.J., of the Regional Seminary 
Hong Kong, shared the cabin with Father Leo Steinbach 
and myself across to Yokohama. During those thirteeii 
days Father Steinbach coached me in the Japanese lan- 
guage. Having puttered away at it intermittently since 
1932, I have a smattering of colloquial expressions suf- 
ficient to ward off starvation or amnesia charges in the 
event of unchaperoned vagrancy in these parts. 

“The President Coolidge ‘ad thirteen days of com- 





We found the children of Japan charming. 


plete calm. Blue skies‘all the way, except for a feathery 
rain of an hour’s duration one evening—the ‘liquid sun- 
shine’ of Hawaii without the sunshine. Honolulu was a 
gracious interlude. We three priests went ashore like 
Solomon in all his glory, with the /eis of Father Coule- 
han’s Maryknoll welcome festooned around our craning 
necks. Visits were made at the Sacred Heart parish and 
a dozen beauty spots en route; then across the Island 
up to the Pali, for that unforgettable seascape. 

“We were met in Yokohama by our own Maryknoll- 
ers, and our effects were soon landed and passed through 
the customs. In less than eight hours the Kamome ex- 
press brought us to Kyoto. 

“T shall not attempt a description of my impressions on 
he journey through the beautiful countryside; they were 
too many and varied. However I cannot but recall the 
plendid impression made on me by the charming children 
everywhere. And still unforgettable is my first view of 
“ujiyama. 

“There was a big welcome at Kyoto, and I realized 
that at last my prayers have been answered—my dream 
has come true.” 
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Below: A little miss in native 
dress came to see the tall 
stranger. Bottom: An ancient 
bell tower near Kyoto 
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i MPORTANT sign of a changing 
China is the decision of the Holy 
See that it is no longer dangerous 
for Chinese Catholics to pay to Con- 
fucius certain honors once regarded 
as religious but now of entirely nonreligious significance. 

The journal of the Holy See, L’Osservatore Romano, 
tells us: “Today, through the profound evolution of 
thought and of customs in the Orient, the so-called cult 
of Confucius and of the dead is not a cult in the re- 
ligious sense. It may now be asserted with perfect safety 
that the practices have to do solely with civil manners of 
expression, with respect for national tradition, with love 
of country, with filial piety toward the departed.” 

Thus the Holy See withdraws its prohibitions against 
participation in civil acts of regard for Confucius, and 
we have demonstrated by a striking example the Church’s 
respect for the cultural heritage of every people, as enunci- 
ated by Pope Pius XII in his encyclical on the unity of 
human society. 

“The Church of Christ,” says His Holiness, ‘the faith- 
ful depository of the teaching of divine wisdom, cannot 
and does not think of deprecating or disdaining the par- 
ticular characteristics which each people, with jealous and 
intelligible pride, cherish and retain as a precious heritage. 
Her aim is a supernatural union in all-embracing love, 
deeply felt and practiced, and not the unity which is exclu- 
sively external and superficial and by that very fact weak. 

“The Church hails with joy and follows with her 
maternal blessing every method of guidance and care 
which aims at a wise and orderly evolution of particular 
forces and tendencies having their origin in the individual 
character of each race, provided that they are not op- 
posed to the duties incumbent on men from their unity 
of origin and common destiny.” 


In every parish of the territory ap- 
portioned to African priests under the 
African prelate, Bishop Joseph Kiwanuka, the Society 
for the Propagation of the Faith is organized. 

Uganda, the country in East Africa where this Vicari- 
ate of Masaka is found, received the Faith some seventy 
years ago. The first generation has passed away, but the 
savor of that gift of Christianity is still fresh. It is ap- 
preciation of what they have received which prompts 
Bishop Kiwanuka’s sons of Africa to sacrifice in order to 
pass on their gift to others. 

Certainly it is not because they have anything to give. 
They live in a land where bananas and sweet potatoes 
are the staple food and where everyone grows his own. 
Customs are simple, prices are low, but money is scarce. 
Nevertheless, as token of his gratitude, each Catholic in 
this completely African unit of the world Church 


SHARING THEIR GIFT 





OUR WORLD OF MISSIONS 


Our note pages on men 
and things missionary 





gives each year an offering to be 
used to pass on Christ’s message to 
others. 

These fellow Catholics of ours 
deserve our praise. They also deserve 
our assistance. Bishop Kiwanuka has many problems 
at home which he cannot care for without outside aid. 
Nevertheless, he is determined that local needs shall 
not interfere with the nurturing of Catholic-spirited- 
ness in his flock. We who witness this splendid idealism 
should help to see to it that the bishop’s homeland Church 
receives the material means to continue sturdy and 
vigorous. 


MR. BINSSE ON MISSION ART Harry Lorin Binsse wrote re- 

cently, in America, on the Chi- 
nese convert painter, Chang Shan Tse, his tigers, and his 
Christian subjects. 

Regarding these last, Mr. Binsse mentions what is 
now quite taken for granted, namely, the Church’s en- 
couragement of native Christian art. Very much for the 
benefit of all of us, however, he brings out what none of 
us can afford to forget, the high artistic quality of much 
of the Christian painting which is coming out of China. 

Mr. Binsse notes that many of us, when we first 
look upon these productions, find them slightly repelling, 
for usually they are without any Western dilution. We 
try to be sympathetic, but are tempted to be smug—to 
suggest condescendingly that the works are “quite quaint.”’ 
This is because we are ignorant of the standards of one 
of the world’s great cultures, because we are like the un- 
educated man in the West who for the first time en- 
counters Dante or Shakespeare or Michelangelo. 

Men do not appreciate what they are not trained to 
understand. Mr. Binsse notes: “Little do they suspect 
that what they are looking at possesses integrity, more, 
perhaps, than the art they see in their own homes and 
churches, and is therefore artistically superior to it. But 
as time goes on they begin to realize that there is more 
to it than that, and I for one should not be surprised to 
see the art of the missions have a profound effect of 
amelioration on the art of the West.” 


MARYKNOLL’S NATIVE SEMINARIANS ‘The international head 
quarters in Rome of th 
Pontifical Society of St. Peter for Native Clergy special- 
izes in information on the training of priests in the mission 
world. During recent months this authoritative source 
has given us a brochure on major and minor seminaries 
and seminarians. 
There are 91 major seminaries in the missions, and 28+ 
minor seminaries. Seminarians in philosophy and the 
ology—that is, in the major seminaries—number 3,641 ; 
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while there are almost four 
times as many in the minor 
seminaries—that is, 12,277. 
Interesting for us here on 
Sunset Hill is it to find that 
our youthful Maryknoli terri- 
tories in the Far East reported 
43 major seminarians and 288 
students in minor seminaries. 
The distribution is as follows: 


Afajor Minor 
South China 
Kongmoon 81 
Wuchow and 
Kweilin 
Kaying 47 
Japan 


3 


Korea 


Manchukuo 
Fushun 12 


Totals .... 43 


The French 
are worshipers 
of fine writ- 
ing. Hence the late Georges 
Goyau secured in France a 
hearing for the missions possible 
only to a master of words. 

Monsieur Goyau was a member of the French Acad- 
emy; indeed, he was permanent secretary of that body. 
He was esteemed as a Catholic gentleman and as a bril- 
liant literary artist. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
at his passing we find that in the intellectual circles of 
France the missions, to which he was so devoted, have at- 
tained a position of great prestige. 

Monsieur Goyau specialized in Church history and was 
very much aware of the surprisingly scant attention given 
by students of the Church to the spread of the Faith. A 
very substantial number, therefore, of the fifty and more 
volumes which came from his prolific pen were devoted to 
missions. His ascendency in this field led to his appoint- 
ment, though a layman, to the Chair of Mission History 
at the Catholic Institute of Paris. 

Men who dream of a vigorous, Church-wide movement 
for the conversion of the world long to see every Chris- 
tian land blessed with many Georges Goyaus. We 
shall with difficulty develop a strong and sustained ef 
fort for missions until deep convictions on the aposto- 


GEORGES GOYAU, 
MISSIONER 


This chalice, the work of a Chi- 
nese silversmith, is patterned 
after an ancient sacrificial cup. 


late have penetrated into the 
daily thought of all Catholics. 
This can come about only if 
those who form that thought 
are impregnated with a practi- 
cal zeal to win all men. To- 
ward this end there is need of 
mission literature — not merely 
the milk and honey of popular 
printed pieces, but the strong 
meat of at least a few soundly 
prepared studies which will 
serve as guides for our leaders. 


Bartolome de 

Las Casas 

lived some 
centuries before Pope Pius XII. 
He possessed the same age-long 
principles of the Church, how- 
ever, and it is interesting to re- 
call that in his fight for the 
souls and the bodies of the In- 
dians of the Americas his battle 
cry savored of the spirit of the 
recent encyclical of our reign- 
ing Pontiff. 

Las Casas made two plain but 
comprehensive contentions and, 
despite the slow, wearying con- 
ditions of sixteenth-century 
ocean travel, crossed the Atlan- 
tic seventeen times to make his 

appeals for justice to Madrid and Rome. He phrased 
his principles thus: 

“First: All unbelievers have a just right to their pos- 
sessions, no matter what sins they have committed against 
national, natural, or divine law. (Legalists can find 
reason to take exception to this proposition, since it is 
quite sweeping, but we recognize the spirit in which it 
was meant.) 

“Secondly: To base the rights of a nation on superior 
strength is blank tyranny. Its claim rests on the fidelity 
with which it preaches the gospel to the ignorant. He 
who cannot understand this knows little of Christianity, 
and he who denies it is no more a Christian than was 
Mohammed.” 

Neither Las Casas nor Pius XII expresses mere lu- 
cubrations of individuals. One privately, the other offi- 
cially, they voice the teaching of the Church—a teach- 
ing which seems to be lost in our present-day world: 
that of the unity of human society under the common 


God and Father of all. 


UNITY OF HUMAN 
SOCIETY 
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To those who love God 
all things work together for good. 





EASTERTIDE 


Life from death was the divine message of Easter 
morn, as the only tomb that ever burst its bonds in the 
history of the world yielded up the Master of both. The 
last stronghold of humanity’s prison was shattered, and 
man walked the earth for the first time free. Hopeless 
death was suddenly replaced by deathless hope. 

Not all men have heard the story that put an end for- 
ever to a world of doubt and fear. May the light of 
the Risen Savior shine to all the dark places of the earth 
through the efforts of His ambassadors of peace! 


WEAVING A PATTERN 


Making sacrifices keeps us nearer to God. If you 
have a sorrow, bury it in good works. It is an empty 
life where there are no sacrifices, and it is a full life 
when all its little trials and crosses are woven into 
a pattern of beauty to make a fit offering for God. 
The sacred scenes of Passiontide remind us of these truths 
as we review the story of the one great sacrifice that gave 
our lives a meaning. Our study should be to make a 
return in kind. 


AN EXPECTED GUARANTEE 


The platform of the Holy Father, asserting the principle 
of racial and national equality, accords with the instinctive 
belief of men everywhere, and it evoked a thunderous 
echo of assent in the hearts ‘of all. Regardless of scien- 
tific romances about the origin and destiny of man, the 
races and nations of the world have always regarded 
themselves as basically equal in all the essentials of hu- 
man dignity and human rights. They have never felt 
that their dignity or their rights should depend upon acci- 
dental differences, such as the size or location of their 
country, its material advantages or the lack of them, its 
comparative degree of culture and civilization, its pro- 


gress in the arts and sciences, the genius of its citizens, 
the balance sheet of its trade, the strength of its armies, 
the purity of its people’s blood, or the color of their skin. 

On the contrary, the common belief of mankind holds 
that all races and nations are members of the same house- 
hold, children of a common Father and brothers of a com- 
mon family, with certain inherent rights and privileges 
proper to this relationship that render them essentially 
equal. Moreover, all men expect these rights and privi- 
leges to be guaranteed to them by the universal accep- 
tation of the laws of justice and charity; and they do not 
consider it ever justified to wrest these rights away by 
virtue of force, prejudice, scientific theory, or any other 
conceivable title. 

Why they do not espouse the only philosophy that guar- 
antees them this equality remains a mystery, but it is 
human to be inconsistent. Meanwhile the missioners of 
the Church continue their efforts to vindicate to all races 
the rights inherent in a truth which they already believe. 


PRUDENT MEASURES 


Prudence is a virtue which is sometimes used as an ex- 
cuse for inaction. ‘To paraphrase the words of a wise old 
parish priest, it is proper to save up for a rainy day, but it 
is not necessary to prepare for a deluge. One of the most 
prudent measures ever invented is to leave something to 
God. Another one is to do something for God while 
we have the opportunity. 


AN INTERESTING DISTINCTION 


With the exquisite courtesy that seems to characterize 
everything he does, the Holy Father recently sent the 
American hierarchy a special letter to acknowledge the 
thanks expressed by them for his interest in their country. 
A sentence in this gracious missive stresses an interesting 
distinction that is not new, but is always vitally impor- 
tant. “Against the evils that exist and the greater evils 
that impend,” he wrote, “there is no more certain and 
safe remedy than the Catholic doctrine, provided always 
that it is accepted in its integrity and practiced in its 
purity.” These words warn us that great battles are in 
store, and also that they will be won only by those who 
are truly Catholic. It is not a nominal and passive ad- 
herence to the Church, but an active and conquering faith, 
that will achieve the safety of the world. 


THE STELLAR ROLE 


There are sermons in stone and books in the running 
brook, but there are poems in people, and also symphonies, 
grand operas, and sometimes three-ringed circuses. In all 
the universe there is no dream comparable to the life of 
the humblest man. The woods may move to Dunsinane, 
and the stars falter in their courses, but these things are 
only footnotes to his career, and their cosmic importance 
is measured by the degree in which they affect him. Let 
the very sky tumble about his head, and the main thing 





we want to know is how it found him, what it did to him, 
and in what situation it left him. For it is not the vicissi- 
tudes of earthly habitations that matter. It is the marks 
they leave on the souls of its inhabitants that write the 
real history of the world. 

And what makes this slightly ridiculous creature so 
important in a universe where all but the spirit of man 
seems divine? He is not as big as a mountain nor as beau- 
tiful as a sunset, yet the ungainly dwarf manages to over- 
shadow them both. It does not matter how nature 
favors or fortune serves him. You can give him gray 
hair and fallen arches, fling him on a park bench 
without a penny in his pocket, stand him on a street 
corner with a tin cup, bury him in the jungle, 
and he will still remain the center of the uni- 
verse. Clothe him in a coolie jacket and make 
him pull a ricksha for a living; he will pull at 
your heartstrings as well. Or find him in his 
cradle, put a bib around his neck and a rattle 
in his hand, take away the gift of speech and 
power of motion, render him helpless and inco- 
herent; and the world will stand a-tremble over 
the infantile being’s awkward motions, will hang 
breathless on the coos and gurgles that pro- 
nounce him the makings of a man. Cover him 
with loathsome disease, rob him of every out- 
ward charm, leave no beauty or power in him, 
and yet you find him still enthroned as the main 
reason for everything. Reduce him to any state 
you like, but he will everlastingly preoccupy 


you more than all the constellations. The reason 
is that he has a certain marvelous possession 


called a soul. He feels—and we feel with him. 
He has the capacity for boundless joy and end- 
less woe. Every wind that blows will react on 
that quivering heart, as the delicate instrument 
loves and suffers, sorrows and rejoices, thrills 
and fears, struggles and ‘dares; and we count 
nothing comparable to this eternal play of blud- 
geoning fate on those exquisite sensibilities. ‘The 
world is but a stage for this chief actor. Let the 
furnaces hum and the whir of the dynamos 
mount to the sky, yet these can never matter as 
much as Cyrano’s smile and Mimi’s tears. Bread 
is cheap—or should be—and flesh and blood is 
dear, and everything is measured by the man. 
All drama is here, and all history. The curious 
creature has a soul. 

Those who work with men have chosen the 
important role in life. Those who work for 
men have chosen the only role that will be im- 
portant in eternity. 


OUR COVER 


This unusual detail of Michelangelo’s Pieta, 
was photographed at Rome by Nash-Lubinski. In 
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the countenance of the Madonna there is a musing sad- 
ness filled with hope, warmed with creative love and 
touched with transcendent calm—as if her mother-com- 
prehension was wider than the divine enthusiasm which 
had brought Him to His death. All He had suffered, all 
He had accomplished, the love that was as strong as death, 
she understood. And she began at the last hour to love 
Him anew. He had been so strong, so gentle, a burning 
self-sacrifice for the salvation of men. But with His life 
spent He comes back to her, exhausted and dependent on 
the support of her love. His mission is over. He is but 
a Son again. In this, His death is like His birth—for 
Him and for her. 

















The Risen Christ, above the tomb, is a new study by the 
Maryknoll Sister artist whose several Madonnas have 
been favorably received by patrons of Christian art. 
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Left: An artist studies her model before orange 
blossoms are added to the general scenic effect. 
Below: An early spring sketch of the Chosen 
scene from the (pen) point of a young artist. 





Korean girls bend to their 
task. The smooth wooden 
floor makes a good sub- 
stantial desk 


Above: Symmetry of line and position may mean nothing to the young 
student, but the master seems to have learned both. Left: The patron 
of art. who is no dilettante, has his own ideas about decorations. 


ART GLASS. 
IN KOREA 
Modernism comes to The Land of the 


Morning Calm through the establishment of 
art schools for the young ladies of Chosen 








The ship pitched dangerously. Death was close to them 
all, so Xavier told them of Him who calmed the waves 
and walked the waters, in whose hands they were. 


a turned with a slow agonized motion as far as 
his tightly bound limbs would allow. He sought to ob- 
serve his captors as well as ease his aching muscles, for 
even a saint feels pain after hours of manacled captivity. 

In the new-won position Xavier gazed curiously at the 
three men who, squatting on their heels, pecked with sticks 
at little cups of rice. But, with a sigh of discontent over 
his helpless hours of inactivity, he soon tired of watching. 
The drab surroundings upon which he looked were re- 
placed by v-istful memories of the past. The roving, apos- 


tolic Basque, half a world away from native soil, might 
be shackled by Parava pirates who were holding prisoner 
his body for a ransom of jewels, but no one could hold 
in ransom his exuberant mind, his conquering soul. 

Boyhood days on the Spanish mountainside, college 
days in Paris, honors received, the invitation to distin- 
guished scholarships, and then Ignatius! The priesthooc, 
his mission assignment! His thoughts turned page after 
page in the unwritten manuscript of his dashing life. 
But the delights of musings are not practical for a sain‘. 

Xavier again regarded his captors. He saw them now 
as souls to be won, human beings who needed his hel). 
Pain was forgotten, the cloud-caravan of reveries dis- 
pelled, as the flame of zeal revived energies already feeble 
with the fatigue of death. 

His captors wanted jewels as ransom for his body? He 
would offer them jewels in ransom for their own souls! 

As the little boat luffed in a heavy, ominous calm on 
the Indian Ocean, Xavier, with the artistry of a con- 
summate missioner, told the story—old and ever new-- 
of our souls’ salvation. These mariner-jailers were occa- 
sional pearl fishers from the Comorin coast, so he told 
them of “the pearl of great price,” its spiritual translu- 
cence, its imperishable glow. He told them of treasures 
laid up in heaven—of the riches of Divinity once wrapped 
in swaddling clothes. He told them of the wealth of 
sacramental grace by which we become children and heirs 
of the kingdom of heaven. But they scoffed at him, a 
shackled captive offering the riches of a raja! Yet the 
compulsion of his own intense conviction bewildered and 
dispirited them. Was this foreigner a magician—a fakir? 

Toward evening Xavier, ever untiring in the chase, 
changed his weapons, to rely solely on his surest one— 
prayer. And with this prayer came a change. 

All day the air, black with heat, had grown heavier 
and heavier. The dead atmosphere crept into a breeze 
and then stealthily into a wind. ‘The little junk tossed 
more and more; and with a sudden enveloping darkness 
the sides of heaven, ruptured with stabs of lightning, 
thundered in agony and gave vent in rage to torrents of 
driving rain. The little ship pitched dangerously in the 
sea, and crests of wind-driven waves broke over the low 
deck to fill Xavier’s cell to a frightening depth. An Indian 
typhoon had come. Xavier prayed on and watched the 
terror of his companions, now huddled close to him. 

That the junk, miles off its regular course, could not 
weather the height of the storm was obvious to the much- 
traveled Xavier, as well as to his captors. Tranquil even 
in danger, Xavier, above the noise of the wind and rain, 
called to the men. Death was close to them all, and so 
Xavier told them of Him who calmed the waves and 
walked the waters, in whose hands they were. He pron- 
ised salvation and life eternal, if they would believe and 
love and accept the “jewel.”” Now was their time of op- 
portunity—heaven itself was lending aid for the laving 
of souls with water. On he prayed and pleaded, as the 
helpless ship strained against an uneven combat. 

Suddenly the three, inspired (Continued on page 3\) 
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| APOSTLE IN WHITE 
er 
ld 
s 
«: By Rev. Hubert M. Pospichal, M. M. 
in 
0c, 
te! 5 
. 44st month Father Allie told you the story of Mary, the 
nt. oung girl who seemed to have been directed by Our 
ow ady to study the Catholic doctrine. What he could not 
‘lp. ll you at the time was that shortly after her baptism 
ic. lary fell ill and, fortified by the sacraments of the 
le —hurch, left us for heaven. 
The story of Mary’s conversion made a powerful im- 
He pression on another young lady of Woltini, an out-station 
ais! «tf our Korean mission; and, following Mary’s example 
o she, too, received the gift of faith. After her baptism— 
“on- she chose the name of Susanna—the young neophyte be- 
——_ came an ardent apostle. Susanna is only a little mite— 
oc. barely five feet tall; one would think that such a tiny 
told figure could scarcely demand, and get, a hearing. But 
alls Susanna did. She had her own household duties to per- 
ures [| form and a family of six to care for, but her apostolate 
sped went on in spite of her arduous labors. 
bof Using the example of Mary’s death and emphasizing 
heirs the power of her prayers from heaven, Susanna began 
m. ae 0 the pagans of her own village. There was no place 
- the in Woltini to which she could call her catechumens, so 
and @ she set herself the task of going from home to home. 
ikir? [E ‘The people listened to their earnest little neighbor, and 
hase, begged her to come back and tell them more. It was 
ne— — not unusual for many of them to follow her to a neigh- 
bor’s house to hear the wonderful doctrine of a God 
avier | Who loved them. None of the houses in Woltini are 
reeze |B Very Spacious, so when all could not crowd into the one 
ossed @ room Susanna would teach from the doorway, in order 
kness @ that those outside the house’ might also listen to her 
‘ning, |g instructions. So successful was she in instructing the peo- 
its of @ ple that pleas began to come in: “Send out a priest to 
n the jg baptize some new converts.” I went myself. 
» low In spite of the fact that I did not arrive until well 
ndian @ after supper, all the children of the village and many of 
.d the § the elders were gathered to greet me with “Tchan Mi 
% Jesu!” (Praised be Jesus!) which they had been taught 
id not i by Susanna. I spoke to the crowd from the doorway of 
much- fg Susanna’s house. Then I arranged to offer the Holy 
1 even fg Secrifice the next morning and to examine and baptize 
1 rain, g al! who were ready. 
and 50 When I thought of the presence of all these at Mass 
15 and fg the next morning and wondered what could be done, 
prov Susanna came to the rescue: “You can say Mass here in 
ve and Cur front room. Tonight the men will clear the snow 
of op- *“ay in front of the doorway, and tomorrow all will 
laving bring straw mats to kneel on outside the front door.” 
oe the What a picture it made! That fine assemblage of 
souls, all brought to their knees by the teaching of this 
ge 30) frail young lady. 
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Naturally, Susanna’s next plea was that a church be 
built, and that a priest come out to the village at least 


once a month for Mass. Easier said than done! But 
God, always providing for His children, sent another 
Magdalen—poor, but rich in His love and in her faith. 
When she heard of the needed chapel she provided for 
its erection. What joy it brought to both Christians and 
pagans of Woltini! Then the poor people themselves 
wanted to help in furnishing the new chapel, and not a 
few gifts came from the pagans of the village. 

No one was happier at the blessing of the new church 
than our faithful Susanna. “You have done a good 
work,” I said to her. 

“Oh, no, Father,” she corrected me. “I have only be- 
gun a work. I have just heard that the people of Sou- 
Ko-Kai are interested in our holy religion. If I go and 
teach them, will you please come some time?” 

Oh, Susanna! You put us to shame with your intrepid 
zeal. Now we shall have to send a salaried catechist to 
Woltini (and I know he will not do as well as Susanna 
did) while the little figure in her white Korean clothes 
tramps over the hills to Sou-Ko-Kai in search of more 
souls to conquer. 





Susanna, the ardent apostle, is only a little mite— 
barely five feet tall: one would think that such a 
tiny figure could scarcely demand, and get, a hearing. 
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THE MARYKNOLL SISTERS 


MONUMENT MONEY 


Every commuter has a favorite newspaper. Mine is the 
paper from my old home town. I read every line of it, 
even the “ads,” everything except the stale jokes they call 
“Funny Boners’; that is, unless my eye catches some 
brain-teasing phrase like “Monument Money Now.” 

That was one about Mandy saying to her better half, 
“Sambo, I’d like some of my monument money now.” 

“What d’yo mean, monument money?” 

“Well, you’s always talkin’ about dat money you’s 
a-savin’ up to build me a monument when I die. I'd 
like to have some o’ dat money right now to buy the 
Easter bonnet Melinda Jane’s cryin’ her eyes out for.” 

I chuckled as I planned to ask my wife, when I got 
home, if she’d like some of her monument money now. 
We were having a good laugh over it at the dinner table, 
when all of a sudden Anna May said, “Dad! That’s a 
grand idea! It'll be great for our 
Mission Club.” 

“T don’t see the connection,” 
said Jack disdainfully. 

“And you on the debating team! 
You know how hard it is to raise 
money for the missions. Every- 
body has plenty of money to buy 
people presents they don’t need. 
As for me, I’m with Mandy. Dad, 
I’d rather have my monument 
money now.” 

“What would you do with it?” 
I asked. 

“After dinner Til read you a 
letter I received from a mission 
Sister. That letter will answer 
your question.” 

We knew there would be no 
escaping the mission letter, and so 
we steeled ourselves for what we 
expected to be an ordeal. Instead, 
this is what we heard: 

“We started out from Tsung- 
kow on a five-day mission trip un- 
der threatening skies. The walk- 
ing was pleasant, the dark clouds making the atmosphere 
cool for September. Our journey was about ten miles 
along a cobblestone road, straight over the mountains, 
through some of the most beautiful scenery I have ever 
seen. 

“We were just two—myself and my Chinese woman 
companion—but along the way we met a young Chi- 


Babies were proudly brought 
to us by adoring mammas. 


nese who offered to carry our baggage for us. 

“The warm welcome we received at the Koung S« 
mission chapel was well worth the journey. “here wer: 
about thirty women waiting when we arrived. ‘They 
were practically all pagans, too, for our Christians 
are few in Lioung Nga. The chapel had been opened 
in the hope of gaining converts and building up a strong 
‘Christianity’ there. These women had never seen 
Sister before, but they were friendly and simple—no 
at all shy. 

‘After dinner there was a talk on the doctrine, during 
which they were most attentive. What especially im- 
pressed them was the thought of a /oving God, who be- 
came man in order to save all men and guide them to 
heaven. After supper a group of women from the homes 
nearby came in to listen to the prayers. “The next morn- 
ing there was barely time for us to get our prayers sail 
before a new group came in to visit and listen to the 
doctrine. Things really look very promising in Lioung 
Nga. Each day’s program was much the same, with vis- 
itors in the morning and _after- 
noon, and a group of pagans gath- 
ering in the evening to listen to 
the Christians’ night prayers. 

“The next day Ah Lien Ts, 
who has not yet been baptized her- 
self, asked us to go to her eighty- 
four-year-old mother-in-law, who 
wanted to be baptized. We were 
very graciously received in this big 
pagan village. The old lady had 
been sick for months and would 
obviously not live long. She was 
deaf, but by dint of much shouting 
and fervent prayer to God we 
managed to make her hear enough 
of the doctrine to convince her 
that the Lord of Heaven is the 
true God. She wanted to die a 
Catholic. Since days would pass 
before a message could reach Fa- 
ther and he, in turn, come to this 
remote village, we decided to give 
her lay baptism. 

“After the family dinner, a 
crowd of people from neighboring 
houses gathered in the hall to hear the doctrine. Later 
in the afternoon, Ah Lien Tsi announced that her mother- 
in-law was ready to be baptized. The old lady had pre- 
pared for the event by putting on her best dress. About 
thirty-five women and children gathered to witness the 
private baptism. When it was all over and Ah Soun 
Tsi had been made a child of God, she said very simpy, 
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\ly heart is very happy now.’ 

‘When it was time for us to go, they sent us off with 

big basket full of gifts and the noise of many fire- 

ackers. At dawn we set out for the journey home. 

“On the way through the mountains we went off the 

ad to see a little boy and a young girl, both of whom 

e lepers. The young girl, Siou Yn Moe, has huge 

‘cers, which are responding to treatment which we had 

egested several weeks ago. The children had a happy 

ne looking through a copy of Catholic Missions. They 
ere particularly interested in pictures of the Holy Fa- 
er which it contained. Siou Yn Moe then asked that 

» explain the meaning of the Angelus. It was high 
on by this time, and after a brief explanation, which 
sitisfied the young leper girl, we stood up and recited the 
Angelus together. 

“At a tea house a little farther on we met a young 
man who asked us to come to see his mother, who was 
dying. He himself had been baptized years before in 
Mauritius, but his mother and the rest of the family 
were pagans. 

“We found the young man’s 
mother very sick indeed. But she 
was the picture of resignation, her 
white hair framing a sweet face 
that could only belong to one who 
had practiced great natural virtue. 
Almost as though she had been 
waiting for us, she put out her thin 
hand in welcome. We told her of 
God and of the necessity of Baptism. 
She listened simply, and we baptized 
her ‘Mary.’ We then spoke to her 
of heaven and the joys awaiting her, 
and she said, ‘I am going to look 
for you there, Sister.’ 

“Her son promised to repeat with 
her the little ejaculation we taught 
her. He was very happy over his 
mother’s baptism, although he had 
not thought to come for us or to 
baptize her himself. We have hopes 
that his wife and children will come 
to our next catechumenate. 

“There were many things to be 
grateful for as we plodded back 
along through the rice fields. While it seemed good to 
see the mission and our little convent in the distance I 
found myself looking forward to another visit to the 
people of these villages. And so our mission trip was 
soon ended—no, not ended, but living in the hearts of 
the people to whom it had been given to hear the Word 
of God.” 


Our baggage carrier preceded 
us along the winding pathways. 


It is not difficult to keep the little 
ones occupied; often they make 
up their own games while we 
sit by and enjoy their antics. 


Anna May repeated musingly: 
“Not ended, but living in the 


hearts of the people.’ ‘That’s 
what I call worthwhile, doing 
something that’s not ended when 
you’re through, but goes on liv- 
ing in the hearts of people.” 

It was a stimulating thought 
from a comic incident, wasn’t it? 
Anna May never answered my 
question as to what she would do 
with her monument money now. She didn’t need to. 





The Holy Father's Mission Intention for March, 


1940: For missioners and their co-workers. 

















March, THE FIELD AFAR 


Race visitors’ book at Maryknoll has been neglected in 
these columns of late. The great front door of the 
Seminary has been swinging both ways in welcoming 
guests with Pax intrantibus (Peace to those who enter) 
and sending them on their way with Salus exeuntibus 
(Safe journey to those who depart). 
The venerable bishop of Wonsan, 
Chosen, Most Reverend Boniface 
Sauer, .O.S.B., paid us a most wel- 
come visit, as did also the Abbot 
Procopius-Neuzil, of Chicago, who 
has -seen much service in China. 
Another superior of a Chinese mis- 
sion whose visit was all too short 
was Right Reverend Monsignor 
William McGrath, Prefect Apos- 
tolic of Lishui, China. 
The Most Reverend Louis Lara- 
voire-Morrow, Vicar Apostolic of 
Krishnagar, India, one of the twelve 
consecrated by Our Holy Father, 
was the first of that group to reach 
Maryknoll. Before taking up work 
in his new field, the Salesian bishop 
stayed with us overnight, renewing 
old acquaintance with Maryknollers 


MARGH 
KNOLL NOTES 


who knew him in the Philippine Islands and in Rome. 

THE Fietp AFar, some eighteen years ago, recorded 
the visit of “a little priest who comes from Mesopotamia’ 
—Father Joseph Naayem. At that time Father Naayen 
was in America to tell the story of his compatriots who 
suffered during and since the great war. Recently when 
the “little priest” returned again to this country, he came 
to renew old friendships on our hilltop, where he noted 
with pleasure the “splendid advance”’ of the Society since 
his last visit. 

The archbishop of Madras, India, the Most Reverend 
Louis Mathias, was another welcome visitor. He was 
accompanied by Monsignor Thomas, a native of India, 
editor of The New Leader. 

And still another, who seems more like one of the 
family, was Father Thomas Garrahan of the Boston 
archdiocese. Father Garrahan has fathered many voca 
tions to our ranks and has followed us in many ways 
throughout the years. His stay was too short, we all 
felt, but he left regretfully and promises to return soon. 





All our visitors commented happily on the 
progress we are making, and the splendid loca- 
tion and view were not lost on those who were 
with us for the first time. 


MARYKNOLL’S CAMP VENARD Let the winds blow 

and the snow come 
down. Let the ice skaters skate, and the 
skiers ski. Maryknoll’s Camp Venard is 
already looking forward to its seventeenth 
birthday. Since 1924 it has been dispensing 
the varied benefits of a summer spent in the 
ypen, to groups of young Catholic boys, vary- 
ng in age from ten to fifteen. Its ideal location, 
it fifteen hundred feet above sea level, on the 
zrounds of the Maryknoll College, about eight 
miles from Scranton, Pennsylvania, is a joy to 
ampers and parents alike. 





Former Venard campers have happy memories of over- 
night hikes and horseback rides; of moonlight hikes up 
the side of a nearby mountain; of nights spent camping 
beneath the friendly, twinkling stars; of rising in the 
morning to devour a breakfast of bacon and eggs—deli- 

Camp Venard echoes cious—even though slightly burnt. They recall, no doubt, 
with the shouts of the thrills of a week’s canoe trip down the Susquehanna 
joyous youth, the River, and the unforgettable days of swimming, baseball, 
og hoppy —— tennis, and fishing, the companionship of fellow campers, 
baseball bat, the and all under the direction of seminarian counselors— 
splash of the divers, missioners in the making. 
pe Rn rt If your boy is of camping age, and if you are anxious 
the triumphant shout to see him placed for the summer in a wholesome atmos- 
of the fisherman. phere, a letter addressed to the Reverend Camp Director, 
Maryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania, will 
bring you complete information. 
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March, THE FIELD AFAR 


AMONG OUR FRIENDS 


The Bishop 
of Rochester, 
Most Reverend James E. 
Kearney, D.D., has, like 
his predecessors in that 
see, been most gracious in 
welcoming Maryknoll to 
his diocese for the purpose 
of making our work bet- 
ter known to his flock. 
Maryknoll is grateful to 
Bishop Kearney, as also to 
the priests of the diocese 
who have been most hos- 
pitable in their reception of Knollers. 

St. Bernard’s Seminary of Rochester has been close 
to us from our earliest days, supplying several vocations 
to our ranks and contributing from its meager resources 
to our needs. The Mission Unit at St. Bernard’s stages 
a field day every year, netting a good sum for the mis- 
sions and inculcating a strong mission interest in the 
hearts of these future priests. May the cooperation ex- 
hibited by the Flower City be the source of many bless- 
ings in their own great needs! 


ROCHESTER 


Bishop Kearney of Rochester 


A school in Connecticut has found a 
unique way of sponsoring a Mary- 
knoller. The Canterbury School at Milford, a College 
Preparatory for Catholic boys, has a collection taken up 
at Masses on Sundays and holydays and sent to Mary- 
knoll for our sponsor work. ‘The students have already 
provided for the first three months, and they hope that 
before the end of the school year enough money will be 
collected to sustain Canterbury’s apostle in the field afar 
for the remaining nine months. Through the interest 
inspired by the Headmaster, Dr. Nelson Hume, Canter- 
bury boys have developed a fine mission spirit, which 
augurs well for the future. 


SUNDAY COLLECTION 


- 


WANT ADS = \Vho reads the “Want Ads” in a paper? From 

the gifts received, our treasurer believes that 
the little column so labeled in THe Fie_p Arar is being 
read by the majority of our readers. Few of them have 
been able to answer a// the “‘ads,” but many have sent con- 
tributions toward some of the wants expressed, and one 
or two have responded fully to some. 

Maryknoll does not like the begging attitude, nor can 
she be accused of having even a slight attack of what the 
world calls the gimmes. But our missioners have few 
means of making known their wants, and when possible 
we are only too anxious to help them in this way. 

Weare grateful to the many who have read our “Want 


Ads”; their offerings have gone directly to the need spe 
cified. May each response be the source of many bless 
ings for the souls benefiting therefrom and for the donors 
who have, no doubt, made many sacrifices to answei 
the “ads.” 


If your radio was tuned in to one of the 
greatest football games of the past seaso: 
you may have heard this: An announcer, advertising a 
candy bar, questioned a series of children individually 
His question to each was, “What would you do if yo 
had ten dollars?” One little boy answered, “If I ha 
ten dollars, I would send it to missioners.” 

Bless his little heart—he unwittingly made some o: 
his elders think. ‘To quote only one: “I am old and in 
firm, bordering on eighty years, and have no ready funds 
as in former years. But I heard a little boy say that ii 
he had ten dollars he’d send it to the missions. So I am 
going to share my little income with Maryknoll and ask 
you to remember me in your Masses and prayers. I wish 
you all the joys of this Holy Season.” —WMissouri 


BROADCAST 


“Last Sunday in church a Maryknoll Fa- 
ther gave me a little-leaflet which reminded 
me of something I have wanted for a long time. 

“T have desired to enroll the living and dead members 
of my family as Perpetual Members of Maryknoll, but 
have not had the means. The leaflet explained that by 
small monthly offerings of two dollars I could complete 
the fee of $50 in the course of a few years without grave 
burden on myself. 

“Enclosed please find my first offering.”—New Yori 


NO BURDEN 


The students’ chapel at Canterbury School 





THE MONTH'S PRIZE LETTER 


Dear Fathers, 


One of your missioners spoke in our parish church last year, asking 
‘or subscriptions to THE Fietp Arar. When I heard him tell of the ad- 
antages coming with each Maryknoll membership, | felt that I should 


like to assure myself and my family of such blessings in perpetuity. 


Fifty 


lollars looked like an impossible amount of money at the time, but when 
t was explained that I could send it over a period of two years I figured 
t out and found that, with a few acts of self-denial, I could manage to 


end two dollars a month. 


Little did I dream then of the great blessing that was coming to 


ur family. 


My son became interested in your work, and now God has 
called him to become a Maryknoll missioner. 


Mere words can not deé- 


scribe the joy and peace that have come to my heart since I first became 


a member of Maryknoll. 
ful and happy mother. 


SPONSORING MISSIONERS Our spon- 
sors con- 
tinue in their noble work of sup- 
plying a dollar a day for each of our 
missioners. While the number of 
sponsors and the funds _ received 
from them meet only a small por- 
tion of our need, nevertheless we 
are grateful to all who have taken 
a hand in furnishing the “daily 
bread” of those who are already in 
the field. Sponsors themselves say 
that their efforts are even now re- 
warded by God: 

“T had been promised a raise in 
pay, and before receiving it I prom- 
ised the good Lord one tenth of 
whatever the amount would be, for 
the support of one of his missioners. 
I never felt that I should be able to 
sponsor a missioner to this extent— 
it must be that God rewarded me 
for my promise. Now, I am to get 
a raise each year, and I shall con- 
tinue with the additional ten per 
cent of each new raise, too.” 

—Missouri 


“Tt seems that every time I send 
in my sponsor offering I have a need 
for it almost as great as that of the 
missioners. But here’s the wonder- 
ful thing: each time I send the of- 
fering, I do it with the intention 
that the missioner’s prayers will help 
me in my own needs, and never once 
have I been disappointed.” —Ohio 


Now this crowning joy leaves me a most grate- 


—Mrs. L. K., Massachusetts 


LIFE’S WINTER While filial love and 

respect are inherent 
virtues in most Oriental peoples 
there is occasionally an aged fa- 
ther or mother who, left childless, 
is dependent on the community. 

Maryknoll missioners in most of 
our seven big centers have tried to 
house many of these oldsters, bring- 
ing them in the evening of life 
peaceful days and the promise of a 
blessed eternity. 

One hundred dollars a year is 
needed for the support of such 
homes. “Want Ads” at the right 
of this column tell of some needs. 


Old folks at home in Gishu, Korea 





MARYKNOLL WANT ADS 








TUTORS AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
WANTED 





Wuchow needs another catechu- 
menate (a school for teaching 
doctrine to new converts )—$500. 





In Manchukuo five of our native 
schools are each looking for $500 
a year. Can you help with some 
of this support? 





Father Markham’s new Korean 
school needs $2,000; or eight 
rooms at $250 each. 





HELP WANTED; 








At Kongmoon, in the matter of 
supplying 100 native catechists 
with salaries—$15 each a month. 





In supplying Mass candles to all the 
Korean missions—$500 will meet 
one year’s supply. 





In building a church at Hingning 
(Kaying Vicariate), $1,000. 


By the Kweilin Mission: any 
amount from $1,000 for the work 
of reconstruction after much loss 
by bombing. 








In completing one unit of tubercu- 
losis hospital, Kyoto, $2,000 or 
any part thereof. 


OPPORTUNITIES 








Don’t miss the opportunity afforded 
by Kongmoon’s vicar to help 
forty native Sisters at $6 a month. 





Fushun has ten homes for aged men 
and women. $100 a year is needed 
by each to supply the necessaries 
of life to these oldsters. 





Ten dispensaries in Wuchow mis- 
sions each need $250 a year to 
keep their doors open. 





Kweilin’s priests are trying to re- 
build their one-story rectories at 
$250 each; and there are eight 
of them. 


Whoever heard of a church for 
$1,500? The Kyoto Mission has, 
but they have no part of the fif- 
teen hundred. 








A like amount is needed at Vou Nai 
Hang (Kaying) for a like need— 
$1,500. Don’t miss such an op- 
portunity! 














LENDS ITS EARS 


— fever must have 
claimed the poet when he told 
how “sweet” was Tipperary’s 
Mount Slievenamon in the bud- 
ding time of year. He was 
smelling roses when his “queenly 
Slievenamon put its verdant ves- 
ture on.” 

Was it the Irish in me that made 
me think of Slievenamon when up I 
gazed at Mao-Er-San (Cat’s Ears 
Mountain)? It certainly wasn’t 
springtime! And sweet is hardly the 
word for a lost-in-the-mountain Man- 
chu town. Sweet, rather, because it 
marked the end of a four days’ weary 
mission trip. Sweet, maybe, because 
Cat’s Ears’ peaks popped up and wig- 
gled a welcome for a. half day before 
we really arrived! Sweet, certainly it 
was because we could kick out the 
kinks and stretch out again after a 
cramped-up squat in the river boat! The bishop was on 
his mission Visitation trip, and:I1 was the new curate he 
was delivering to this Cat’s Ears Mountain town. We 
had left Fushun five days before and had spent a day and 
a night at the mission in Antung, where Monsignor Lane 


Mountain, 


By Rev. John A. Fisher, M.M. 


confirmed one hundred and fifty and blessed the splendid 
new church. 

The next morning we were on our way again, this 
time jammed into the cabin of a river boat—four feet 
high, sixty by six feet, with nearly that many people 
within. An airplane motor on the rear of the boat 

roared and reeled it through the rapids of 
the Yalu River, the watery slit through 
the Chang Pai range. There were no 
seats in the boat. It was taken for 
granted that each passenger knew how 
to squat in whatever little space he could 
find. It was a relief to hop out the 
window onto the six-inch runway to 
get an airing once in a while. But 
alas, this luxury was short-lived, for 


Upper: Cat’s Ears 
covered 
with Manchu snow, 
looks down on—(Cen- 
ter) the mission gate- 
way at Linkiang as 
well as on— (Below) 
courtyards, where chil- 
dren work and play. 





March, THE FIELD AFAR 


on the second day the heavens opened with rain, and on 
the third day soldiers patrolled there. ‘The rocky rapids 
were rather felt than seen. But the lavish October color 
streaking through the slits in the canvas windshield did 
ts best to blend with the homely mass within. 

We slept on the boat during that first night while it 
wished at anchor near the shore. A river fish, some rice, 
nd sandwiches were our fare. Some of the passengers 
valked a plank from rock to rock and spent the night 


t an inn. One of the more faint-hearted was a little 


earful about walking such a wiggly plank to shore, and 
he hero who pickabacked her missed his step when half- 


ay out. They waded to shore, eerie and weary. A 
ouple of dozen snorers on the boat’s cabin floor had me 
reaming of the airplane motor again; and the lamp 
asn’t under a bushel when I knocked it over in stretch- 
ig for space. 
The next night we slept in an inn on the Korean side 
f the river. There wasn’t a slip of daylight to guide 
ur slippery way in the mud at four o’clock next’morning. 
fogether we all but did a “‘chute-the-chute” from the top 
f the hill to the boat (or into the water). But, happily 
landed, we squatted the last day’s squat at home. Sleepily 
we nodded a two-hour’s wait in the morning mist while 
the boat primed up to start. Meanwhile, during these 
days, the whole reading public aboard was reading Cath- 
olic pamphlets. “he Orient required no introductions, 


It was a gala day in the Linkiang mission when 


as we all mixed in our cabin on the waves—merchants 
and miners and families and coolies. Monsignor talked 
in Chinese with the Chinese and in Japanese with the 
Japanese. It was a splendid feat, they claimed, and all lis- 
tened attentively. 

That third day aboard tells a happy story. 
tainly because our motor took to flames and subsided in 
a frenzy! And not certainly because a runaway lumber 
raft in the rapids all but tipped us to drift back down 
the river again! It was rather because on every side there 
was the scene of budding activity. Even the passing 
lumber rafts with their makeshift cabin homes, smoking 
chimneys, and washlines, though crude, were homely 
enough to be a welcome sight after two days of nothing 
but wilderness and gorges. On the shore, coolies by 
hundreds were building roads and a railroad through 
the mountains. Ten miles from here, within the last 
year, a large iron mine and also a lead mine have been 
discovered. ‘This is the reason why the roads are being 
built and why Cat’s Ears Mountain is losing its solitude. 
Through those same roads out-missions can be easily 
reached, and more people brought into touch with Christ. 

The other name of this village is Linkiang. ‘Ten years 
ago there were no church and no Christians here. Now 
there are more than seven hundred Christians. Mon- 
signor blessed a new wing of the church and confirmed 
one hundred and twenty-five (Continued on page 30) 


Not cer- 


the bishop came to administer Confirmation. 












CHINESE PAINTER Maryknoll 

has not yet 
had a visit from the renowned 
Chinese painter who is visiting 
our shores, Professor Chang 
Shan Tse, but some Knollers 
have met him in New York. 
On the occasion of that meet- 
ing, Professor Chang pre- 
sented our Superior General 
with one of his drawings, a 
picture of The Sacred Heart. 
Although the Professor, who 
entered the Church two years 
ago, is celebrated as a painter 
of tigers, he is also devoting 
much of his time to the paint- 
ing of religious subjects. 

At the New York World’s 
Fair hangs a drawing of 
Christ the King— Mr. 
Chang’s presentation to the 
Fair Administration. In this 
picture the Trylon and Peri- 
sphere are shown—the latter 


symbol representing the earth. Over all appears the Savior 
as the Prince of Peace, robed in Chinese Imperial cos- 
tume; the Sacred Heart appears on His breast. 
Professor Chang is a member of a large group of Chi- 
nese artists, each of whom is doing splendid work in 
presenting the mysteries of the Faith from a native point 


of view. 


JAPANESE MISSION ‘The new buildings of the Maryknoll 
Japanese mission at Los Angeles were 
solemnly blessed by Archbishop Cantwell. On this occa- 
























ON THE MARYKNOLL NEWSFRONT 


sion His Excellency was 
greeted by a host of little 
“butterflies” in their beautiful 
kimonos. The first Maryknoll- 
ers went to the Los Angeles 
mission almost twenty-five 
years ago, and since then much 
progress has been made. St. 
Francis Xavier School was the 
first building to be erected. 
Then followed the Sisters’ 
home for Japanese children. 
Now a church in Oriental 
style has been completed, to- 
gether with a house for the 


priests. The Archbishop of 
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los Angeles was well pleased with the new edifice and 
congratulated our Father Lavery, the director, on the 
plendid growth of the work. His Excellency invited 
\laryknollers to work among the Japanese in Southern 
California at a time when our young Society was still 
n its swaddling clothes. His continued interest and 
ielp have made possible the present development. 


VIANCHU SISTERHOOD = \Ve mentioned in passing, in our No- 
vember issue, the fact that a Native 
sters’ Novitiate had been inaugurated in our Fushun 


wl ' ae 


The Chinese gentleman 
shown at the top of page 28 
is Professor Chang Shan 
Tse, of whom mention is 
also made on page 12. In 
the lower left corner is 
shown the group of little 
“butterflies” who greeted 
Archbishop Cantwell at Los 
Angeles. Center: The first 
novices of Fushun’s newest 
community. Above: Mem- 
bers of the Filipino Cath- 
olic Action group, Manila. 


Mission. Now we have received pictures of the novices 
in their new attire. These young ladies have been pre- 
paring for the novitiate for almost ten years, dividing their 
time between completing studies similar to our high-school 
course and assisting Maryknoll Sisters in their dispensary 
and catechetical work in out-missions. Besides these six 
postulants, there are some forty more Manchu girls pre- 
paring for the novitiate. The new community, which 
is being trained by the Maryknoll Sisters at Fushun, is 
known as “The Congregation of the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus.” 


ANTIPOLO PICNIC The Catholic Action 

group of students who 
are residents of St. Rita’s Hall in Manila 
have a Maryknoll missioner as their di- 
rector. To reward this group for their 
splendid zeal in keeping alive not only 
their own faith but also that of others, 
Father Hughes took the young men on a 
pilgrimage picnic to the shrine of Our 
Lady of Antipolo. Pictures of the outing 
show that the students enjoyed the occa- 
sion to the fullest. 

e 


“If ever obligation rested upon a coun- 
try to work widely and largely for the 
salvation of souls, surely that solemn obli- 
gation rests upon the Church of America! 

“Our continent has been hallowed, 
from the Canadian snows to the tropical 
luxuriance of Mexico, with the blood of 

martyred missionaries, who gave the red tide of their 
heart’s blood that Christ might reign in this broad land. 
We are the heirs of the labors and sacrifices of unnum- 
bered saints and heroes. Our story is as proud and as 
thrilling as that of any page in the long annals of the 
Church’s triumphs. We are the children of men and 
women, themselves the descendants of martyrs, who 
crossed the broad Atlantic that they might find freedom 
for the exercise of their Faith as well as opportunity 
for the development of their talents.” 

—Cardinal O'Connell. 





Eight Pointers on the Maryknoll Missions 


Maryknoll missioners in Eastern Asia num- 
ber 443. 

They labor in seven territories. 

Four of these territories—Kongimoon, Kay- 
ing, Wuchow, Kweilin—are in South China. 
The three others—Kyoto in Japan, Heijo in 


Chosen, Fushun in Manchukuo — are in the 
north. 





5. These seven territories embrace 142,000 
square miles, twice the area of the New 
England States. 

The seven contain 20,000,000 non-Christian 
souls, over three times the population of the 
New England States. 

They count 64,817 Catholics. 

They are winning approximately 7,500 adult 
converts a year. 
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One-hundred-and-one plus three. 


Father Everett Briggs, rector of the 
Japanese mission at Otsu, while scru- 
tinizing ancient archives of the original parish that was 
closed thirty-five years ago, came upon the record of the 
Matsuoka family, unknown in the lately revived parish. 

Investigation discovered the babe of the family, only 
67 years old, who politely referred him to the father, still 
going strong at 101. 

The old patriarch was glad to see the padre; declared 
he had no notion the old Catholic church at Otsu had 
come to life again; and gladly agreed to a weekly review 
of the catechism. 

In practice, however, the padre finds the weekly hours 
are perforce apportioned five minutes to the Our Father 
and fifty-five to “My memories of fifty years agone.” 

It goes without saying that the readers of Bamboo 
Wireless, if such there be, are all het up to know how 
our oldest inhabitant did so hale-and-heartily reach such 
an advanced age. 

But alas, the great secret remains locked tightly in his 
bosom. Perhaps in his will he may bequeath the formula 
to humanity, but nary a glimpse of it will he now allow, 
save to allege ’tis the potent brew of an herb known 
only to himself. 

However, if any of our readers wish to persuade us to 


OLDEST INHABITANT 


March, THE FIELD AFAR 


press more urgently for the blessed revelation, we admit 
we are open to bribery. Now, folks, if you honestly 
would like to pass the century mark, just give the pasto: 
a check on this. 


& 

TSING MING 

(Continued from page 8) manifest the utmost reverence 
of the living, the spirits of the departed exhibit themselves. 
Perfect filial piety and fraternal duty reach to and move 
the spirits. In such a state of things, while alive, parents 
repose in the glory of their sons; and, when sacrificed to 
after death, their disembodied spirits enjoy the offerings. 
Therefore, in all, under heaven, peace and harmony pre- 
vail and calamities do not occur; misfortunes and re- 
bellions do not arise.” 

How near, and yet how far apart, are Christian and 
pagan ideals! How little is needed to bring a people sc 
naturally moral and religious under the sway of the 
Cross! It is the missioner’s constant prayer that gracx 
may flow from the tomb of Christ to transform the mis 
guided Tsing Ming into the pure brightness of the true 
Faith. 


XAVIER'S RANSOM 

(Continued from page 18) with divine fear, severed Xa- 
vier’s bonds. Then, falling to their knees, they covered 
their faces with their hands and wept and promised. 
Xavier, with a cup, had but to dip into the heaven-sent 
waters which nearly filled the little ship; glowing with 
zeal, he poured, and pronounced the words. He had 
given them the “jewel’’; he had paid the ransom. 


A MONTAIN TOWN LENDS ITS EARS 

(Continued from page 27) villagers. There is a regular 
Government school, as well as a doctrine school, a dis- 
pensary, an orphanage, and an old folks’ home. 

Besides the Confirmation ceremony, there was a trip 
over the hills next day to a leper, who also became a sol- 
dier of Christ. On the same f’ang (oven bed) with 
the leper was a dying man, whom I anointed. 

But now, as I write, Monsignor has returned to the 
center, and snow has capped the Cat’s Ears. There is a 
familiar picture each night when the red sun sets behind 
those peaks. Their long black shadow stretches solemnl\ 
down the roads of town, like so many of the weary re- 
turning from work. If it is bending its ears when it 
passes the church it can hear the plaintive, chanted night 
prayers of the Catholics. And it can hear the prayers 
for God’s grace to come to more of the mountain’s homes, 
to open their hearts and turn their ears to the stor: 


of Christ. 
Oe 


Convincep that God alone can convert a soul, the mis- 
sioner seeks grace through prayers: his own and those o:! 


his friends. And you are, or should be, his friends. A 
measure of prayer cooperation is in your power to give. 
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- PAMPHLETS STORY LEAFLETS 


(HE KING in the nursery tale said to the Prince: 
lhe hand of the Princess will be yours, and the half of 
» kingdom, if you kill the dragon!’’ Fabulous promise! 


SSUERUS, a king “who reigned from India to Ethi- 
opia over a hundred and twenty-seven provinces,” like 
a reckless lover, swore to his queen, Esther, “. . . al- 
though thou shouldst ask the half of my kingdom, thou 
shalt have it.” Her goodness was proof to King As- 
sucrus of her victory over the dragon of evil. 


GOD THE FATHER says to His Son and Heir: 
“Ask of me, and I will give thee the Gentiles for 
thy inheritance, and the utmost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” Not just a half, mind you, nor one whole 
unit, but the heavens and the earth with all the people 
in them! And for the asking! We can understand such 


transactions among the Members of the Godhead, but 
what staggers our intelligence and makes us credulous 
children again is that mysterious statement of Paul: ““We 


are the sons of God. And if sons, heirs also.” The im- 
plication is overpowering. It is as if a wonderful old 
nursery tale had come true. It’s so inexpressibly pleasant 
not to have to grow older or wiser; after all; we are the 
most un-disillusioned children who ever lived! And it 
's the greatness and the wisdom of the King of heaven 
and of earth which has made our beliefs facts in the realm 
ot reality. “Eternity in the palm of our hand—and 
heaven in a wildflower.”” To the child-heart the Father 
ot heaven has said, “All things are yours.” 


THE NOVENA OF GRACE celebrated each year 
from March fourth to March twelfth is a_ special 
time for petition for the serious, earnest needs of God’s 
children, We make our appeal at this time through 
the intercession of one of our romantic, adventurous elder 
brothers, Saint Francis Xavier, S.J. He seems still slay- 
ing the dragon and getting sport out of it even yet. We 
have different ways of going about it; and, in order to 
find out what way will give best expression to our par- 
ticular ability, we pray to know and to follow out what 
we call our vocation. 


about Saint Francis Xavier and 
his modern descendants best de- 
scribe what ought to be our tactics for taking the king- 
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dom of heaven by storm. We can ask verbally, of course, 
for the kingdom, and we must, to win it. But we have to 
prove we are serious, too, by overcoming the dragon. 
One does not really want the kingdom, or bother asking 
for it, if one is not anxious to win it, so our advice this 
month is— 


FOLLOW the leader Saint Francis Xavier. It’s not 
impossibly hard. It’s the philosophy of children put 
into action—Catholic Action. Children are on their 
good behavior when they want something badly. That’s 
the most powerful kind of asking. We are spoiled chil- 
dren, too, every last one of us. Just to make sure we 
shall get what we want from our Father, the King, we 
run off to tell the Queen, our Mother, about it and on 
the way collect a helpful brother or sister—in this case 
Francis Xavier, who comes along with us to ask for 
nothing less than a kingdom! 
Saint Francis Xavier, pray with us! 


THE NOVENA PRAYER. O most lovable and 
loving Saint Francis Xavier, in union with thee I 
adore the Divine Majesty. The remembrance of the 
favors with which God blessed thee during life, and of 
thy glory after death, fills me with joy; and I unite with 
thee in offering to Him my humble tribute of thanksgiv- 
ing and of praise. I implore thee to secure for me, 
through thy powerful intercession, the inestimable bless- 
ing of living and dying in the state of grace. I also be- 
seech thee to obtain for me the favor I ask in this novena 
(here name the grace desired, whether it be spiritual or 
temporal). But if what I ask is not for the glory of 
God and for the good of my soul, do thou obtain for me 
what is more conducive to both. Amen. 


Our Father. Hail Mary. Glory be to the Father. 


NOVENA BOOKLET —a brief life of Saint Francis 
Xavier with prayers for each day. One copy, 5¢ ; twenty- 
five for $1; one hundred for $3. 


NOVENA POSTER—in color, will be sent gratis on 
request. It is of convenient size for the bulletin board. 
Address: The Maryknoll Bookshelf, Maryknoll, New 
York. 
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“There Met Him... Lepers’’ 























FORGOTTEN 


The Maryknoll Fathers, 


Maryknoll P.O., N.Y. 


I should like to assure a missioner that I will 


not forget him as he goes marching off to 


fields afar. Send me ............0..02000602. 


ten-dime 


cards to support a missioner at $1 a day. 





A LIST OF CATHOLIC SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS FOR BOYS— 

University of Dayton, Dayton, Ohio 
Mt. St. Mary’s College & Eccl. Sem., 


Emmitsburg, Md. 


Sacred Hearts Academy, 


. No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
St. Michael’s College, Winooski Park, Vt. 


St. Aloysius Academy for Boys, 








West Chester, Pa. . 


COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES FOR GIRLS— 
‘Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Xavier College, 


4928 Xavier Pk., Chicago, I'l. © 


Barat College & Academy of Sacred 


Heart, Lake Forest, I'l. 


Rosary College, River Forest, III. 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 


Baltimore, Md. 
St. Joseph’s College, Emmitsburg, Md. 


Maryville College, Meramec St. & 


Nebraska Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Mt. St. Mary’s College, Hooksett, N. H. 
Georgian Court College, Lakewood, N.J. 
The College of St. Rose, Albany, N. Y. 


College of Mt. St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
N. C 


. ‘ae 


Marymount College & School, 


Tarrytown-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Seton Hill College, Greensburg, Pa. 
Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pa. 
Academy of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Milford, Conn, 
Junior College and Academy of the 
Immaculate Conception, Oldenburg, Ind. 
Notre Dame of Maryland High School, 
Baltimore, Md. 
Marycliff Academy, 
Arlington Heights, Mass. 
Mt. St. Joseph Academy, Brighton, Mass. 
Sacred Hearts Academy, 
No. Fairhaven, Mass. 
Academy of the Sacred Heart, 
Fall River, Mass. 
Jeanne d’Arc Academy, Milton, Mass. 
Academy of the Visitation, 

5448 Cabanne Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Saint Vincent Academy, 

226 W. Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Academy of St. Joseph, Brentwood,N.Y. 
St. Clare’s School, Hastings-on- 

Hudson, Mount Hope, N. Y. 
Academy of the Holy Child Jesus, 

630 Riverside Drive, N. Y. C. 
Academy of The Holy Child, Suffern, N.Y. 
Our Lady of Mercy Academy, 

Syosset, Long Island, N. Y. 
Mater Misericordiae Academy, 
Merion (Phila.), Pa. 
Villa Maria Convent, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
St.-Ann-on-the-Lake Academy, 
West Palm Beach, Fila. 
SCHOOLS OF NURSING— 
St. Camillus School of Training, 

Gull Road, Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Santa Rosa Infirmary, School of 
Nursing, San Antonio, Tex. 








NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 
CHARLES STREET ::: BALTIMORE 

Catholic College for Women conducted 
by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Aca- 
demic Department—High School Course of 
College Preparatory Grade, Elementary 
Department, Music, Art, Physical Culture. 
For Catalogue. address: The Secretary. 
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ADDRESSES 








The Maryknoll Fathers 


ntral Administration and Major Sem- 
iry, Maryknoll P.O., N. \ 

aryknoll Novitiate, Bedford, Mass. 
iryknoll College, Clarks Summit, Pa. 
aryknoll Junior Seminaries : 

Akron, Ohio, 1075 W. Market St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 6700 Beechmont Ave. 
Detroit, Mich., 9001 Dexter Blvd. 
Mountain View P.O., Cal. 

St. Louis, Mo., 4569 W. Pine Blvd. 


uses of Study: 


Hong Kong, Maryknoll House, Stanley 
Xome, Italy, Via Sardegna, 83 


lonolulu, T.H., 1701 Wilder Ave. 

s Angeles, Cal., 222 S. Hewitt St. 
Manila, P.I., St. Rita’s Hall 

Jew York City, 121 E. 39th St. 

n Francisco, Cal., 1492 McAllister St. 
san Juan Bautista, Cal. 

ittle, Wash., 1603 I. Jefferson St. 


Missions: Central Addresses 

or T'ushun missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Fushun, Manchukuo 

lor Kaying missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kaying, via Swatow, China 


For Kongmoon missioners: Catholic 
Mission, Kongmoon, Kwangtung Prov- 
mice, China 

lor Kweilin missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Kweilin, Kwangsi Province, China 

For Kyoto missioners: Maryknoll, 
Kyoto, Japan 

For Chosen missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, P.O. Box 23, Heijo, Korea 


For Wuchow missioners: Catholic Mis- 
sion, Wuchow, Kwangsi Province, China 


The Maryknoll Sisters 
Central Addresses 
fotherhouse and administration: 
Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Hawaii: 1508 Alexander St., 


Japan: Higashi Takeyamachi, Sakyoku, 
Kyoto, Japan 


Honolulu 


Chosen: Catholic Mission, 257 Sangsu- 
kuri, Box 23, Heijo, Korea 

Vanchukuo: Catholic Mission, Dairen 

Pacific Coast: 425 South Boyle Ave., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philippines: St. Mary’s Hall, Manila 


South China: Waterloo Road, Kow- 
loontong, Hong Kong 


Maryknoll Members 


Maryknoll has no mere subscribers to its 
magazine. Every person who enrolls by the 
payment of $1.00 becomes a MARYKNOLL 
MEMBER for one year and, in addition to 
receiving THE FIELD AFAR, share in 13,000 
Masses yearly and in the prayers, labors, and 
privations of the missioners, 


A PERPETUAL MEMBER makes pay- 
ment of $50 designated for this purpose, either 
immediately or in installments within a period 
of two years. A deceased person may be en- 
rolled as a Perpetual Member. 


A MARYKNOLL BENEFACTOR is one 
who has assisted to the extent of $1,000 and 
becomes by this fact a Perpetual Member. 


A MARYKNOLL FOUNDER is one who 
has provided a sum of $5,000 or more; such 
a person likewise becomes by this fact a Per- 
petual Member. 


PERPETUAL MEMBERS 


Living: Benefactors: Rev. F. J. R.; 
A. D.; Mrs. J. Koford. — Associates: BY; «hs 
McE, & Relatives; Rev. J. J. D.; Rev. F. P. 
McV.; Rev. R. J. D.; M. V. H.; Relatives of 
5, C: G. C. & Relatives; Dr. E. J. OM. & 
Relatives; M. R. M. & Relatives; K. 'D. & Rela- 
tives; A. J. B. & Relatives; M. S: & Relatives; 
A. S.; A. B. & Relatives; A. E, Me & Rela- 
tives; I. B. & Relatives; Mrs. M. F. & Rela- 
tives; E. A. D. & Relatives; Mrs. C. A. N. & 
Relatives; M. E. D. & Relatives; G. N.; Mrs. 
C. M. & Relatives; C. M. & Relatives; M. M. 
W. & Relatives; R. L. & Relatives; H. A. S. 
& Relatives; A. C. & Relatives; Mrs. J. L. & 
Relatives; M. McM. & Relatives; Y. F. G. & 
Relatives; C. F. & Relatives; Mr. & Mrs. J. 
McC. & Relatives; A. S.; G. N.; H. M. & 
Relatives; M. E. D. & Relatives; Mrs. C. A. 
N. & Relatives; A. S.; G. N.; H. M, & 
Relatives; M. E. D. & Relatives; Mrs... C.. A. 
N. & Relatives; E. A. D. & Relatives; Mrs. 
M. F. & Relatives; I. B. & Relatives; A. 
M. & Relatives; A. B. & Relatives; C. F. & 
Relatives; Y. F. G. & Relatives; M. McM. & 
Relatives; Mrs. £ L. & Relatives; A. C. & 
Relatives; H. A. & Relatives; R. L. & Rela- 
tives; M. M. W. 3" Relatives; C. M. & Rela- 
tives; Mrs. C. M. & Relatives; A. G.; The L. 
Family; Relatives of Mrs. W. ser ©. cr 
C. MacD, & Relatives ; Mrs. GEC F. 
tives; Mr. & Mrs. A. C. R. & eckdcae: s. 
‘ S. & Relatives; Mrs. W. L. D. & Rela- 
& Mrs. V. H. & Family; Mrs. i as 
MacD. & Family; E. S.; Relatives of I. L. 
McG.; F. G. F. & Relatives; Mrs, S. McA. 
& Relatives; F. W. D.; Dr. M. D. & Relatives; 
L. McC. & Relatives; 'E. B. & Relatives; Mrs. 
L. K. & Relatives; ‘Miss M. C. & Relatives; 
Mrs. M. P. & Relatives; K. O. & ee 
Mr. D. D.; L. L. R. & Relatives; J. I 
Relatives; Mrs. E. P. & Relatives; N 
Relatives; Mrs. J. E. F. & Relatives; 
& Relatives; Relatives of Mrs. F. F. 
7. = Relatives: Cc. B. & Relatives; 
& Relatives; D, M. F. & Relatives, 


tives; Mr. 


Deceased: Benefactors: Rev. M. D. bag 
B. Doyle. Associates: F, Flanagan; M. J. N 

Coy: Deceased Relatives of Joseph W. Bos 
Deceased Relatives of Mrs Nora Forthmann; 
Mr. & Mrs. J. Broderick & Family; A. Prost; 
M. D. Halloran; M. Shukoske; M. A. 
O'Toole; L. Gagerty; A. T. King; M. Hart; 
G. F. Weiler; F. A. Schliff; M. Conway; P. 
J. Connelly; H. C, Hickey; J. F. Roarke. 


DECEASED MEMBERS 


Rt. Rev. Msgr. N. Bies; Rev. A. Guetu; 
Rev. E, Montague; Rev. H. Heitz; Rev. M. 
Dorney; Rev. L. Le Miller; Sr. M. Agatha, 
R.S.M.; Sr. M. Madeline, R.S.M.; Sr. M. 
Anastasia, R.S.M.; Sr. M. Scholastica, R.S.M.; 
Sr, M, Veronica, R.S.M.; Sr. M. Celina 
Murphy; Mrs. M. Malone; Mrs. J. McGinn; 
Mrs, J, Ell; Mr. G. Rickert; Mr. W. Bridge- 
man; Mr. J. Kennedy; Mr. W. Burke; Mrs. 
T. Gallagher; Mrs. F. Krackenfels; 
McGowan; Mrs. A. Hughes; Mr. B. Crosson; 
Mrs. T. Gallagher; Miss K. Bracken; Mr. P. 
Gallant; Mr. and Mrs. J. Holland; Mrs. Flynn: 
Mr. T. Baragray; Mrs. A. Lambert; Mrs. W 
Norton; Mr. Walsh; Mrs. 
Ryan; Mrs. A. Doss; Mics M. Friederick; Mrs. 
E. Cosgriff; Mrs. A. McDonald; Miss Geor- 
gette; Mr. Feeney; Mrs. J. Grennan; Miss M. 
Coleman; Mrs. T. Sheridan; Mrs. K. Manning; 





PETER J. CAREY & SONS, 1NC., PRINTERS 


Miss M., 


P. Burns; Mr. M. i 


Mr, A. Duffy; Mr. G. Plunkett; Mrs. R. Gate- 
ly; Mrs. Doren; Mr. F. Doren; Mr. J. 
Geary; Mr, Regan; Mr. J. Gefell; Miss A. 
Howe; Mrs. A. Riolo; Mr. W. Curran; Miss 
C. Ryan; Mrs. J, Carroll; Mrs. M, Sebastiani; 
Miss M. Grace; Miss M. Hand; Mr. W. La 
Var; Mr. J. aig gee Dr. C. Parker; Mrs. 
M. Farrell; Miss S. Kelsey; Mrs. C, Shipman; 
Miss M, Dougherty ; Miss M. Harris; Mr. G. 
Mulloy; Mrs. M. Kuenzig; Mrs. M. Dwyer; 
Mr. J. Burke; Miss S. Kelsey; Mr. Moriarty: 
Mr. F. Wittmer; Mrs. J. Kirwen; Miss M. 
McCloskey; Mrs, R. Wallace; Mr. J. Carpen- 
ella; Mr. R. Fahy; Mr. Fassett;) Mrs. M. 
Ticoulat; Mrs. Owens; Miss M. GS Clinton; 
Mr. €. Dailey; Miss F. Hamlin; Mr. J. Dur- 
kin; Mr, J. Walsh; Mr. M. Doherty; Miss M. 
Merrity; Mr. P. Lubetich; Miss M. Barry; 
Miss M. McCloskey; Miss N. O’Brien; Miss 
M. Doyle; Miss M. Hartwell; Miss V. Boyer; 
J. Lynn; Miss A. Colbert; Miss Carrey; 
T. Heffernan; Miss B. Flanigan; 
Howison; Mrs. D. Toler; Mrs. E. 
nett; Miss M. Toland; Miss Finlay; 
Barry; Mrs. A. Sankup; Mr. J. Lynch; 
M. Hallmeyer; Mr. F. Haren; Mr. 
Frederici; Mrs. M. Fuzzell; Mrs. Wood- 
cock; Mr, M. Coughlin; Miss M. Duffy; Mr. 
F. Stricker; Mr. K. Keller; Mrs. J. Bailey; 
Mr, J. Hennessy; Mrs, B. Sudmeier; Mrs. |. 
Cullen; Mrs. M. Agnes; Mr. Schupp; Mrs. A. 
Rayner; Miss A. D’Arey; Mr. Lyons; Mrs. 
(. Fellner; Mrs. C. Martin; Mrs. B, Doyle; 
Mrs. C. Miller, ; 


Mrs. 
EF 


OW and 
FOREVER 


OFFERING: $50 


It may be made 
in monthly pay- 
ments of $2. 


ADVANTAGES: 
The Field Afar 


for life; a share 
in the Masses, 
prayers, and work 
of all Mary- 
knollers. 


MARYKNOLL 
PERPETUAL MEMBER 
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FORGOTTEN 


The faithful, tireless horse is forgotten by the auto-minded of today. Will 


these student-missioners be forgotten as they march to fields afar? One dol- 
lar supports a missioner for one day. How long will you remember at least 


one of them? See page 22. 


THE MARYKNOLL FATHERS 


Maryknoll P.O., New York 








